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Chats With the Editor 
Turn the Lights On 


With a Word of Thanks 


I was sitting on the platform of 
one of our largest church schools while my 
father (Uncle Arthur) was telling stories. 
He was doing a tremendous job, and it 
was easy to see that the children were 
enjoying it. 

That is to say, it was easy to see that 
the first-graders were enjoying it, and the 
second-graders and the third and the fourth 
and on back to the seventh. But the eighth- 
graders——_! They gazed around looking 
utterly bored. 

Presently the principal leaned over and 
whispered in my ear, “Look at those eighth- 
graders. They are enjoying every minute 
of this program, but they would rather die 
than let anyone know it.” 

What a sad thing to say about eighth- 
graders! They would rather die than let 
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The principal leaned over and whispered in my ear, 
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anyone know they appreciated what was 
done for them. Yet I have a feeling there 
are some of us who are not in the eighth 
grade of whom this could be said too. 

I also know that what that principal 
said was not true of all the eighth-graders 
in her school. I know some of them! 

The last two weeks I have talked to you 
about turning the lights on. One of the best 
ways to turn on the lights is to tell people 
you appreciate what they do. 

Not long ago a Pathfinder Club I kno! 
had a party. When it was over, the leaders 
and counselors were weary, and they asked 
one another, “Is it really worth all the 
bother to put on these special events for 
the Pathfinders? We have so many other 
things we need to do.” 

Fortunately—and I do mean fortunately 
—on the way home in a car driven by one 
of those counselors an eighth-grade girl 
said, “I had such a good time tonight!” 
Another said, “I wasn’t going to come this 
evening, but now I’m glad I did. I really 
enjoyed myself. Thank you.” 

Did those little speeches turn any lights 
on? 

Did they! 

You should have seen that counselor 
when she talked to me the next day. The 
lights were flashing on all over. 

And I saw something else. The wheels 
were turning. That counselor was already 
laying plans for another outing. “After 
all,” she was thinking, “if the Pathfinders 
enjoyed that one so much, it would be fun 
to give them another.” 

Don’t answer me out loud, but after 
your last Pathfinder outing, did you make 
sure the director knew you had a good 
time? 

Do you make sure that your teachers 
know you appreciate all they do for you? 

And what about mother and dad? They 
are always around, feeding us, clothing us, 
paying the bills. It’s easy to go on from 
day to day and never say Thank you. 

But try it today, as soon as you can. Te 
them you love them for being so kind an 
patient and helpful all the time. 

Watch their eyes while you tell them, to 
see whether the lights come on. They will! 


Your friend, 


KRbanena learned 





GARY the Griper 


By NANCY SMITH 


— sighed as she prepared the 
usual school lunch for thirteen-year- 
old Gary. Automatically she filled the lunch 
box with sandwiches, fruit, celery and car- 


rot sticks, cookies, and a thermos full of 
cold milk. 

How do you make a teen-ager happy? 
she wondered. 

Gary was so negative these days. His 
gtiping seemed to fill every corner of his 
life, even his school lunch. No matter what 
mother put in his lunch box, it didn’t please 
him. She knew that he could eat at the 








cafeteria, but the cook there didn’t know 
how to make food appetizing, he told her. 

Gary’s mother had several friends who 
also had teen-agers. They had discussed this 
negative attitude, for it seemed to be very 
catching among teen-agers. 

“Yes, Doris,” one of the mothers said, “I 
know what you're going through. My Billy 
was that way, but it’s just a stage. They 
grow out of it. It’s quite bewildering, 
though, while they're in it!” 

Mother wondered how long the stage 

To page 18 
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“Sure, I'll play the clarinet next Sabbath,” Gary said. 
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The Dog 
Paid the Price 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


gerd was the cutest little roly-poly collie 
puppy you ever saw when he first came 
to live at Helderberg College in South Af- 
rica. With him came a twin brother, who 
was given the name of Rover. 

These little puppies saw a great deal of 
each other, because the Raitts, who owned 
Rover, were next-door neighbors to the 
Clarks, who owned King. 

Under the warm South African sun, the 
puppies grew to be big dogs, lovable and 
friendly. They ran together, hunted to- 
gether, played together, and sometimes, I am 
sorry to say, fought together. Rover’s coat 
was all over a dark mahogany, but King had 
a magnificent white ruff around his neck. 

Six years passed. Then the’ Clarks left 
Helderberg to go to Solusi Mission, and 
King became the beloved pet of the Quitt- 
meyers. The two dogs still saw each other 
daily, but they did not live quite so close to- 
gether, since another house now lay between 
their two homes. 

Five more years. The Quittmeyers left 
for America, and King was passed on to 
the Houcks, one house farther down the 
line. That same year Rover went with the 
Raitts to another house on the hill above 
the school. 

Like most collies, King was fascinated by 
cars. They might pass his house a dozen 
times a day, yet he never failed to interrupt 
his nap or whatever he might be doing to 
chase them down the road. 

He loved racing them up the hill to the 


auditorium. If he heard a car being backed 
out of a garage in the night, he would be off 
like a streak, down the road, across the 
dam, and up the steep hill on the other side. 
Here the road forked, and here he would 
stand until he discovered which way the 
car was going. The lights coming up the 
hill would be reflected from his glowing 
eyes. As soon as he was sure which way the 
car was headed, he would be off to try to 
beat it to its destination. It must have be- 
come quite a strain on his heart, for 1960 
saw him celebrate his twelfth birthday. 

For five-year-old Terry Houck, King was an 
ideal companion. No matter how roughly 
Terry treated him, the dog never showed 
the least sign of temper. Wherever Terry 
went, King trotted at his side, or ran on 
ahead. 

From the line of houses where the Houcks 
and their neighbors lived, there was a path 
that led down into a little valley, and up a 
steep hill on the farther side to the school. 
Up and down that path went the fathers and 
mothers and boys and girls going to and 
from the school, often many times a day. 

It was up this path that Jennifer Robin- 
son went every morning on her way to her 
classes. She liked going by herself, for wasn’t 
she seven years old? Near the top, just be ae 
neath the dining room and kitchen build a 
ing, she found a little path leading away to 
the right, passing through a clump of trees 
and bushes, and joining the main path 
higher up. Jennifer always called it her 
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“short cut,” although actually it wasn’t short 
at all. Directly over this “short cut” ran the 
electric power lines that led to the homes 
across the valley. 

One day one of the schoolboys was 
working in these trees. The branch on which 
he was standing broke, crashed down across 
the wires, and brought them in a confused 
tangle to the ground. Housewives in the 
valley homes suddenly found themselves 
without electricity. The boy went for an 
electrician, who quickly came to investi- 
gate. First shutting off the electricity, he re- 
paired and replaced the wires, then turned 
on the current again. His keen eyes, how- 
ever, had failed to see one of the wires 
buried in a tangle of deep grass just beside 
the “short cut” path. 

A few days later, Terry decided one 
morning that he wanted someone to play 
with. After thinking about it for a while, he 
asked his mother whether he might go and 
bring Wilma Venter, the small daughter of 
the college matron, to come and play with 
him. Permission being granted, he trudged 
across the valley and up the steep hill to the 
kitchen, and as usual, King went too, trotting 
along, sometimes far ahead, again right be- 
side his young master. 





Wilma had been playing by herself in 
the kitchen, and was only too happy to go 
to play in the home of children near her own 
age. As she and Terry walked over the 
main path, King went off on a little journey 
of his own. He started down that “short 
cut,” which Jennifer and the other children 
had taken so many times. There was no 
sign by an innocent-looking clump of grass 
reading “DANGER! BEWARE!” and if 
there had been, King could not have read it. 


There was nobody there to see just what 
happened, but it seems likely that as King 
was going down the path, the live wire was 
sticking out directly in his way. King evi- 
dently did not see it, but as he passed by, it 
must have scratched his great shaggy coat, 
perhaps giving him a shock, or merely a 
scratch. At any rate, he turned on the wire 
and bit it savagely. 

The moment the deadly wire touched his 
moist mouth, of course, the electricity 
poured into his body. He couldn’t bark, but 
he could howl, and howl he did, most 
mournfully. 

Terry heard him and rushed to see what 
was the matter. He saw the wire in King’s 
mouth, and somehow realized that this was 

To page 17 


Everywhere Terry went, King trotted at his side. 
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The IMPASSABLE Path 


By DAVID THOMAS 


B WAS an eventful day for us boys—that 
day in May, 1952. The South Dakota 
days were getting warmer now, and by ten 
o'clock most of the chill had been driven 
from the early spring air. 

I emptied the last load of wood into the 
wood box and sighed with relief, then I 
headed for the door and yelled, “Hey, Lee, 
we don’t have to cut any more. The box is 
plumb full. Let’s ask mom if we can go 
horseback riding by Mount Elk Horn.” 

Lee was still chopping on a block of 
wood. The block seemed stubborn, and I 
knew I wouldn’t get an answer from him 
until it was split. 1 watched Lee with grow- 
ing admiration. How often I wished I were 
as strong and as tall as he! But then, he 
was thirteen already, compared with my 
eleven years. And it was nice, I thought, to 
have a big brother—sometimes. 

The ax came down with a crash, and the 
wood crackled as it split. Lee drove the ax 
into the chopping block and strode toward 
the woodshed. “Do you think Mr. Tover 
will let us use Jim and Lady today?” he 
asked. 

“Maybe. I can’t see why he wouldn't,” I 
replied. “After all, Mr. Sanders said we 
could use them any time we wanted, and he 
still owns them. But we'll have to see what 
mom says first.” The fragrance of baking 
cookies wafted through the screen door as 
we hurried toward the kitchen. Lee was the 
first to speak. 

“Mom, may we—well, we'd like to 
maybe——” 

“Maybe go riding?” mom finished. 

Lee grinned. “Well, sort of.” 

“We'd like to ride down by Mount Elk 
Horn,” I put in hopefully. 

A concerned look crossed mother’s face. 
“That’s quite a ways, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Aw, please, Mom! It’s only about 
eleven miles,” I begged. 
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Mother looked down toward Mount Elk 
Horn, towering six thousand feet above sea 
level. We watched her face intently. Finally 
she smiled and looked at Lee. “I guess it will 
be all right, son,” she said, “but don’t climb 
any place that’s dangerous.” 

“We'll be careful,” Lee said. 

We raced each other up the hill toward 
Tovers’ for a ways, but Lee got so far 
ahead of me that I quit running. The hill 
we were climbing was steep at first and 
then it leveled off until it worked itself into 
a small plateau. From the top the view was 
beautiful, and I turned to look back at 
Mount Elk Horn. 

I was imagining all the fun and excite- 
ment we would soon be enjoying, but just 
then I caught a glimpse of mother in the 
doorway. She looked worried, and that both- 
ered me. I wondered whether dad would 
have let us go if he had been there. It 
seemed as though mom had had a lot of 
decisions to make since dad was killed. 

“Hurry up,” Lee tossed back at me. The 
excitement of the day swept over me again, 
and mother’s worried face faded out. 

The Tovers’ house was situated in a small 
grove of pines. Lee was the first to reach it, 
and he waited until I got there. Then we 
went to the door together. 

Mr. Tover knew what we wanted before 
we asked. “Val, I zuppose ya cun use tha 
orses,” he grinned in his usual Norwegian 
brogue. 

We soon found, to our dismay, that Mr. 
Tover had turned the horses out of the cor- 
ral into the main pasture. “I vonder iff ve'll 
efer catch them orses,” Lee tried to imitate. 
Then he turned to me seriously and said, 
“We're going to have a rough time catching 
Lady. You get some feed, and I'll get the 
bridles; get plenty of feed too, for she’s 
catching on to the way we trick her, and she 
may not want to be caught.” 











We located the horses more easily than 
we had expected. Lady was in the corner of 
the pasture, “chomping away” contentedly. 
Jim was only a few yards away from her, 
and as we approached he snorted. 

“Be quiet, you good-for-nothing horse, or 
you'll scare Lady,” I sputtered. Jim just 
stomped his foot and looked at me as 
though he were thinking that I wasn’t good 
for much either. He was a well-built horse 
and easy to ride. He had been my favorite 
for a long time. 

Lady lifted her head and watched us war- 
ily. She came from racing stock, and had 
been trained to race. I didn’t like her, be- 
cause she was too hard to control, but Lee 
wouldn’t ride any other. 

“Easy, girl, easy,” 1 whispered as I eased 
up to her little by little. She gingerly stuck 
her nose into the can of feed I offered her, 
and Lee slipped a bridle rein around her 
neck. She flicked her ear and looked in- 
quisitively at him. 

“You ole crowbait, I think you wanted to 
get ridden today,” Lee said affectionately. 
“Well, if that’s the case, you should be happy 
by tonight.” 

Jim was easy to catch, and soon we were 
mounted bareback. 

We stopped at home long enough to pick 
up a lunch that mother had fixed. She cau- 
tioned us again, and then we were off. 


The clip-clop of Jim’s hoofs on the path 
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I suddenly noticed that Lee was above me when the 
rock he was standing on was beginning to crumble. 


seemed to sing, “Ad-ven-ture, ad-ven-ture,” 
in my ears. Wild raspberry vines grew along 
the trail. They were coiled, snarled, and 
twisted; often we made short detours where 
they had overrun their bounds. 

“You see that wall of rock just behind 
the first cliff?” Lee asked, as we rounded 
a bend in the trail. “Well, right up in there 
there is supposed to be an old Indian stamp- 
ing ground. If we can reach it by eleven- 
thirty we'll have time to look around for 
quite a while before we start home.” 

The snakelike path that led from the 


‘main trail to the foot of Elk Horn ran 


through an oak-filled valley and then across 
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a field where nature had worked a strange 
design with different-colored, odd-shaped 
boulders. But I was not too interested in 
beauty today. My eyes kept jumping ahead 
to the cliffs and caves. Many times I had 
dreamed of just this chance, because these 
were not ordinary cliffs and caves. Some of 
the caves had been used by Indians for 
temporary dwellings while they hunted 
game. 

My thoughts were interrupted by a shout 
from Lee. “Let’s branch off the main trail 
and cut up this valley. It looks as though it 
gets wider in a couple of miles. We've been 
this far before; sure is funny we didn’t 
notice it.” 

The valley proved Lee’s idea correct. It 
widened steadily until it was a full three 
hundred yards between the sheer walls. 
Here and there a huge spire reared upward 
from the valley floor—like the tower of 
Babel, I thought. I was gazing at one of 
these grand columns of rock when I caught 
a, glimpse of black. “Lee, look, there’s a 
cave up there,” I blurted out excitedly. “And 
it’s almost hidden!” 
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Lee wheeled Lady around, and we raced 
to the huge projection of rock and slipped 
off the horses. Leaving them ground-tied, 
we climbed around the spire and looked up. 
There on the face of the cliff, about three 
hundred feet up, were two caves that seemed 
to slant toward each other as though they 
came together in the back. 

“Let’s see if we can get to them,” I yipped 
excitedly. “Thére must be some Lee, 
here’s an arrowhead!” I was really excited. 

By the time I had finished looking at the 
arrowhead, Lee was examining the base of 
the cliff. I started over to where he was, and 
when I was close enough I noticed that a 
thin trail led up the face. In places it had 
been chipped out of solid granite. 

Lee had already started to climb when I 
arrived. I hurried up after him. Suddenly he 
stopped and turned around. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“Mom told us not to climb where it’s 
dangerous,” he told me. 

“Oh, it’s not dangerous; you're just get- 
ting scared,” I taunted. I knew that would 

To page 17 
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Baby Sitter, Betty 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


hd waited a long time to get her first 
baby-sitting job. For more than a year 
she asked different mothers in the neighbor- 
hood whether she might care for their chil- 
dren, but the only response she ever got was 
“I'll keep you in mind, Betty. It was kind of 
you to offer.” 

She felt unhappy and uncomfortable 
when the mothers who had promised to 
“keep her in mind” called on Mary Lou or 
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As Betty sang, Bobby snuggled closer, then finally 
smiled up at her, closed his eyes, and went to sleep. 


Maurine or Beth or some other girl when 
they needed a sitter for their small chil- 
dren. She couldn’t help wondering what 
there was about her that the mothers did not 
like. Even when her mother tried to explain 
the situation by saying she was much 
younger than the other girls, she didn’t feel 
comforted. 

But one evening Betty's chance came, 
very unexpectedly. Mary Lou had promised 
to baby-sit for Mrs. Marchant, so that she 
and her husband could go to a friend's 
house for dinner. Mary Lou was too ill with 
a sore throat and high fever to keep her 
promise. Because Betty lived just a few 
doors away, and because Mrs. Marchant 
could not get anyone else, she called Betty. 

Betty was happy and excited, but she also 
felt suddenly nervous. Would she be able 
to handle the job right? 

She arrived at the Marchants’ house about 
fifteen minutes before the parents were 
ready to leave. Mrs. Marchant was glad to 
see her. She showed her through the house 
and told her where to find the baby’s bottle 
and diapers. She showed her how the baby 
liked to lie to go to sleep and how many 
covers he would need. 

Betty felt more confident when she knew 
all this. Bobby was a chubby, rosy little fel- 
low, all smiles and dimples. But he was ten 
months old, old enough to know that a 
stranger was in the house and that his 
mother was dressed to go out. As soon as 
mother began to put on her coat, he set up a 
loud wailing. Mother tried to comfort him. 
While she held him, his bellowing would 
stop and he would gurgle and laugh and 
say, “Mom, Mom, Mom,” but as soon as she 
placed him in his crib or let Betty hold him, 
the concert would start up again. By the 
time the parents were ready to leave, Betty 
was upset and knew exactly what her mother 

To page 16 
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SISTER WHITE'S 
Prophecy of the Seven Children 


By ERNEST LLOYD 


O YOU believe God knows all about 

your future? When you have finished 
reading this story you will see that He cer- 
tainly does know what you will do with 
your life. 

Many years ago I was a young student in 
Battle Creek, Michigan. That was the place 
where our denomination had its headquar- 
ters for about a half century before moving 
to Washington, D.C. It was in Battle Creek 
that we had our first publishing house, our 
first sanitarium, our first college, and the 
General Conference offices. 

One of the leading men in the publishing 
house when I was there was Brother Wil- 
liam Sisley, and I want to tell you about his 





William Sisley, one of the seven children, grown up. 
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family and a prediction Ellen G. White 
made concerning it. God had revealed to 
her the future of all his brothers and sisters, 
and I was among those who saw the predic- 
tion fulfilled. 


The Sisley family first lived in England. 
The parents had become Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. Later the father became ill and 
died. But before he passed away he urged 
his wife and children to go to America, to 
Battle Creek, Michigan, to live among the 
Adventist people. The mother and children 
did so. Sister White was shown all this in a 
dream. 


One day at a gathering of our people in 
Battle Creek, in walked Sister Sisley and her 
seven children! Sister White was on the 
platform with her husband and two or 
three other ministers. The meeting was 
about to open. Sister White noticed a group 
of people coming in. Among the group were 
the mother and seven children. As the story 
was later told by one of those children, 
Sister White remarked to her husband, 
“James, do you see those people coming 
into the tent? There is a widow lady there 
and her children. She has come over from 
England to keep the Sabbath with us... . I 
recognize that lady and her children, and 
they are the ones that in vision I saw over in 
England. These children will all grow up 
and be workers in our cause.” 

Elder White was much impressed, and so 
were the other ministers on the platform, 
for they had heard Sister White’s remark. 

It was suggested that the mother and 
children be brought forward and introduced 
to the congregation. This was done. As they 
stood before the people, Sister White, stand- 








ing close to the mother, told the audience 
that the father had died in England, and the 
mother had brought the children to America 
to be with our people in Battle Creek. After 
suggesting that the family be warmly wel- 
comed by all, she remarked that every one 
of the Sisley children would be workers in 
the cause. And there they stood—John, Wil- 
liam, Richard, Nellie, Josephine, Maude, 
and Martha. How did Sister White know 


eo: their future? God had revealed it to 
er 


as He did many other things. 

All this happened years before I arrived 
in Battle Creek. But when I heard of the 
Sisley family I inquired whether their lives 
had turned out as Sister White had said 
they would. Yes, they had! 

Soon I met William Sisley, who had 
grown up and was connected with the pub- 
lishing house. After being manager there 
for a few years, he was sent to England and 
had charge of building our British publish- 
ing house in Watford. 

Richard Sisley was a self-supporting mis- 
sionary in Java when he died. 

John became a minister. Nellie was a 
nurse. Later she married Elder G. B. Starr. 
Josephine was a teacher and served in Aus- 
tralia. Maude was our first woman mission- 
ary in Africa. Martha became Mrs. Lock- 
wood. She and her husband were long con- 
nected with the publishing house in Battle 
Creek. 

And there you have the seven children 
grown up and connected with our denomi- 
national work. Thus was the divine predic- 
tion made by Sister White fulfilled —“These 
children will all grow up and be workers 
in our cause.” 

God knew what the Sisley children would 
grow up to be. He knows the same about 
you. 

Let me tell you a little more about Nellie 
Sisley Starr. In 1885 she and Elder Starr 
went to Chicago, Illinois, to engage in evan- 
gelistic work on the west side of that city, 


@:.: the Lloyd family lived. My parents at- 


ended the meetings conducted by Elder 
Starr, and later they became members of 
the company that was organized there. That 
was the beginning of our large West Cen- 
tral church in Chicago. Sister Starr would 
come quite often to our home to teach my 
mother about proper Sabbathkeeping, dress 
reform, and health reform. And so my early 
life was influenced, you see, by one of the 
Sisley family. 





This is a photograph of Mrs. Susannah Sisley, the 
mother of all the children Mrs. White spoke about. 


It was in Battle Creek that I first saw and 
heard Sister Ellen G. White. And like the 
young Sisleys and many others, I was much 
impressed with what she said and did. She 
was always greatly interested in the boys 
and girls, and very desirous of helping them 
into a Christian experience and into the 
work of God. 

During Sister White's last illness at Elms- 
haven, her home in California, she thought 
much about the boys and girls of the de- 
nomination. I last saw her during that ill- 
ness. Her night nurse told me that when 
Sister White awakened now and then 
through the night she would pray in whis- 
pered tones for our youth. She knew they 
were the hope of the church. And they are. 

I like to think that in her closing days she 
had that great desire, to bring to the Lord all 
our youth and to pray for them that they 
might be loyal and faithful to Him and to 
the great work of witnessing for Him in 
these testing days, just before the wonder- 
ful triumph of God’s people and our Lord’s 
glorious coming. 
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peek: lower lip jutted forward until 
“a bird could have perched on it,” as dad 
always said. She kicked at a stick on the 
sidewalk and frowned. Chores, duty, rules 
—how she hated them! If I weren't an 
only child, she thought rebelliously, they 
wouldn’t put everything on me! They being 
her mother and father! Kathy was firmly 
convinced on this bright, sunny afternoon 
that they probably didn’t even love her at 
all! 

I'll be late, she thought sullenly. They've 
made me late, what with washing dishes, 
cleaning my room, straightening the liv- 
ing room, and feeding the cat. She broke 
into a run, suddenly afraid she might not 
get to see Hazel and Harry if she reached 
the Children’s Home too late. 

Kathy’s best friends were twins, Hazel 
and Harry, and for more than a year they 
had lived next door to her and had shared 
most of her thoughts, plans, and small ad- 
ventures. Together the three of them got 
into trouble and out again, and the bond of 
friendship had been welded tighter with 
every bit of happiness and sorrow they 
shared. 

This wasn’t the first time the twins had 
been in the Children’s Home. Their mother, 
Mrs. Carter, had been a widow and was un- 
able to work and care for them when they 
were small, so she had to put them in the 
Home. They had stayed there until she had 
married again, more than a year before, and 
the twins had come to live in the new house, 
next door to Kathy, with their mother and 
step-father. Unfortunately, the marriage had 
not lasted, and the twins’ mother and step- 
father had separated. The twins were sent 
back to the Home, and the house next door 
to Kathy stood vacant and lonely. Kathy was 
lonely too. 

Making friends quickly was not easy for 
Kathy, and after having spent so much 
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By KAY HEISTAND 


time with Hazel and Harry in the past 
year she had neglected the other children 
in the neighborhood, and so she had no new 
friends. For the first month the twins had 
been back at the Home they weren't al- 
lowed to have visitors, but now Kathy had 
been invited to come and see them and eat 
Sunday evening supper with them. 

Anticipation made Kathy skip a little in 
delight, the frown disappeared from her 
face, and her lower lip resumed its proper 
place. Her brown hair was tightly braided, 
looped and tied up behind each ear with a 
plaid ribbon bow. Curls were her prefer- 
ence, but recently mother hadn’t been well 
enough to do the extra work that glossy, 
well-kept curls required, so she wore braids. 

As Kathy neared the group of large white 
buildings at the edge of town, which were 
the county Children’s Home and Orphanage, 
she grew a little frightened. The sight of 
the fence about the place didn’t increase her 
self-confidence. Although she had driven 
past the Home before in an automobile, she 
had never been this close to it. 

She hurried up the drive to the main 
building, looking about her, hoping to see 
Hazel or Harry among the many children 
playing on the grassy lawn; but they were 
nowhere in sight. 

Kathy was pleasantly surprised as she 
entered the building to find herself in a 
large room with many windows. The sun- 
shine streamed through cheery flowered 


drapes and splashed over comfortable chair‘ , 


and couches. This is nice, she thought, then 
turned toward a sign that said “Office.” 

A pleasant voice said, “Come in.” She 
entered slowly. 

“Good afternoon. I’m Mrs. Braden, the 
matron. Can I help you?” asked the attrac- 
tive white-haired woman behind the desk. 

“I'm Kathy Adams, and I'd like to see 
——” Kathy began. 












AYS A HOME 
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“Oh, yes, you’re Hazel’s guest. I'll call 
her.” Mrs. Braden rang a bell, and a young 
girl appeared. “Better yet, I'll have Lois 
take you to Hazel. She’s probably settling 
Margie down for her nap right about now.” 

Kathy thanked Mrs. Braden and followed 
Lois out of the office. She hesitated in the 
large pleasant room, wondering. Lois smiled 
and said, “This is for the guests—visiting 
parents and people who come to adopt chil- 
dren. We aren't ’sposed to play here.” 

A slight chill struck Kathy at Lois’s 
words, but she said nothing. It seemed to 
Kathy that they walked through miles of 


long halls before finally arriving at their 
destination. They entered a large plain room 
with many beds, neatly made, along each 
side. Kathy looked about her quickly, then 
saw Hazel at the far end. 

“Hazel!” she cried and raced toward her. A 
chorus of “shhhhhhh’s!” sounded, but she 
hardly noticed them in her delight at seeing 
her friend. The two girls fell into each 
other’s arms. 

“Oh, Hazel, you look just the same!” 
Kathy exclaimed. 

“Silly! Why shouldn’t 1?” Hazel laughed. 

Hazel did look just the same—the al- 
ways-cheerful round face, her turned-up 
nose spattered with freckles, dark-brown 
hair cut short with bangs above her spar- 
kling dark eyes. Not a really pretty girl 
maybe, Kathy thought, but surely the best 
friend a girl ever had! 

“We have to be quiet,” Hazel whispered. 
“The little girls are napping.” 

Kathy looked about her in wonder. Every 
second bed held a small girl, and most of 
them were asleep. 

“This is Margie; she’s mine,” Hazel said 
fondly, pointing to the tiny blond girl in 


Hazel sighed. “It's lots different here from the way it is at home, Kathy.” 
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the bed closest to them. She was asleep. 


Hazel gestured to the bed beside 
Margie’s, and Kathy sat down beside Hazel 
with a sigh. “Yours? What on earth do you 
mean, Hazel?” 

It was Hazel’s turn to sigh a little. She 
looked straight at Kathy and was serious 
now. “It’s lots different here from the way 
it is at home, Kathy, at either your house or 
mine. It wasn’t so hard for me to accept 
how things were when I came back, ‘cause I 
remembered how it was before—and knew 
how things would be again.” 

Kathy looked puzzled. 

“There are so many of us here, Kathy. 
And everything is—is run on a schedule, by 
routine, I guess you'd say. Each of us older 
girls has to ‘mother’ a small one—wash her, 
dress her, take her to the table, and put her 
to bed. Margie’s mine, and she’s a darling!” 
Hazel smiled. 

Kathy shook her head. “I never realized,” 
she said slowly. 

Hazel grinned. “Don’t look so sad. 
Things are really fine here. Let me show 
you everything.” 

A small metal dresser painted white stood 
beside each bed. Hazel opened the drawers, 
chattering cheerfully meanwhile. “Margie 
and I share this one. See, here are her toys in 
this bottom drawer. We're allowed one 
game and one doll.” 

“Oh-h-h, Hazel—your collection of pretty 
dolls,” Kathy said sorrowfully, looking at 
Hazel’s one fancy doll with its frilly skirt. 
Margie held her baby doll cradled in her 
arm while she slept. 

“I left the rest of them at grandma’s— 
until I can have a bedroom of my own again 
—sometime.” Hazel said it quietly. 

The girls sat side by side on the firm nar- 
row bed and visited. Margie woke up fi- 
nally, and they all went outside to sit in a 
wide swing and talk and giggle over the 
many things that had happened since they'd 
been separated. 

“But where’s Harry? I haven’t seen him 
yet.” As Kathy looked about her she noticed 
for the first time that all the children about 
them were girls. 

“The boys are on the other side of the 
building,” Hazel said, and now her face was 
sad. “The boys and girls aren’t allowed to 
play together here. Harry sleeps in the other 
wing—the boys’ wing.” 

“Don’t you ever see him?” Kathy asked 
in horror. 
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“Of course,” Hazel said, determinedly 
cheerful. “Why, I see him three times a day 
—at the table. He doesn’t sit far from me 
in the dining room, and of course I see him 
in church sometimes.” 

Kathy shook her head and swallowed over 
a lump in her throat. She pulled on one of 
her braids, but couldn't think of anything to 
say just then. 

A bell rang loudly, and everyone ran 
toward another of the white buildings. 
“Come on. That’s our supper bell!” Hazel 
took Margie’s hand. “I’ve got special per- 
mission for you to stay for supper, just as I 
wrote you.” 

Kathy hurried beside Hazel, and they 
entered a large dining room and made their 
way through groups of softly talking chil- 
dren to seats at a long table. “Rachel sits 
next to me, and she’s gone to see her 
mother this weekend, so you can have her 
place,” Hazel explained. 

After everyone bowed their heads and 
said grace, Kathy looked about her eagerly. 
She was very hungry, and if she’d been at 
home she'd have had a piece of pie and a 
glass of milk long before this. A white bowl 
was at each place, and a big spoon and a tall 
glass. Large platters of thick slices of home- 
made bread sat in the center of the table, 
flanked by tall pitchers of fresh cold milk. 
And that was all there was! 

“We can eat as much as we want, but on 
Sunday evening all we have is bread and 
milk,” Hazel whispered as she crumbled the 
fragrant bread into her bowl. 

Kathy imagined what her mother would 
say. She poured the milk into her bowl. 
“Nourishing, very nourishing.” 

“It’s delicious,” Kathy finally said to Hazel. 

“But you were surprised,” Hazel said 
wisely. “Well, we had a very big dinner and 
there are so many of us.” In explanation, 
she looked about her at all the boys and 
girls. Indeed, there were a great many of 
them. 

Hazel nudged Kathy. “Harry’s waving at 


ou. 

Kathy looked up and saw Harry, two 
tables away. He too looked just the same. 
Dark hair, the rebellious cowlick that stood 
straight up, and his merry eyes shining be- 
hind his horn-rimmed glasses. He grinned 
and waved a slab of bread at her. 

“We'll get to talk to him afterward. I’m 
sure Mrs. Braden won't care, ‘cause your 
being here is special.” To page 19 








Desert Dragons 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


— bursts upon the desert. It doesn’t 
come slowly. It explodes! Spears of grass 
shoot up. Flowers of pink and white and 
lavender and yellow open quickly. Suddenly 
a stretch of quiet sand stirs and humps it- 
self. On its agitated surface a dragonlike 
foot appears; another; a head to match. A 
tortoise draws its hard-shelled body from 
its winter bed and starts to breakfast on the 
yellow flowers. 

This is a grown tortoise. Later a mother 
tortoise will lay her eggs in the sand and 
leave them for the warmth of the sun to 
hatch. The babies will start out immedi- 
ately eating grass and flowers. Tortoises live 
to be many, many years old if they are not 
killed. 


At about the same time of year that the 
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tortoise creeps from the sand, the chuck- 
walla slides out from a rock crevice and 
blinks at the sun. A chuckwalla is the largest 
lizard in North America. Brown and scaly, 
with its thick skin hanging in folds, it rises 
on its front legs, stretches its neck, and looks 
the country over. Should danger threaten, it 
slides back into the narrow rock crack and 
blows itself so full of air that it cannot be 
withdrawn. The Indians, who used the 
chuckwalla for food, punctured its blown-up 
hide with a sharp stick and pulled it out. 

The chuckwalla, like the tortoise, eats 
nothing but grass and flowers and tender 
shrubs. Though it has teeth, it does not bite 
and carries no poison whatever. Slow-mov- 
ing, with no shell to protect it as the tortoise 
has, it is unable to fight and uses broken 
rock walls for shelter. It never ventures far 
from its protection. 

The gila monster, our only poisonous 
lizard, seems almost to hibernate all year. 
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Our desert dragons are interesting creatures to know, and should be protected from destruction. 
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At least, it stays in a half-sleeping condi- 
tion except when, about once a week, it 
rouses itself to find a meal and eat it. Mr. 
Proteus Steinmetz had one for a pet. It 
lay dormant in its cage nearly all the time, 
rousing only when he gave it an egg once 
a week. 

Heavy-headed and broad-tailed, the gila 
monster lies flat along the sand. The color- 
ful markings of its body may be bands, 
figures, broken lines, or almost any: design. 
No two have ever been found with the same 
colors and marks. Many of the designs on 
Indian baskets and blankets have been cop- 
ied from the gila monster's hide. 

This “desert dragon” will bite, and its 
bite can be poisonous. The venom seeps 
into the wound from around the teeth. The 
longer the bite lasts the more dangerous it 
becomes. And once this lizard has set its 
teeth it hangs tight. Often it must be forci- 
bly pulled loose, even killed, before it will 
let go. But people who come upon it have 
one protection—they can leave it alone. It 
will not get out of a man’s way, but it will 
not molest the man. It will scarce give a 
look, no matter how close a person comes 
to it. In captivity it has been handled with- 
out its ever offering to bite. It seems to 
bite only if hurt. 

These are the dragons of the desert, in- 
teresting to watch and study, beautiful in 
their own strange way. The tortoise and 
chuckwalla should never be killed. Let the 
gila monster live, too. In the hundreds of 
miles of unpopulated desert it should be 
allowed to sleep its life away unmolested. 
It is a part of the desert, a heritage of 
America. We should preserve our dragons, 
wherever possible. There are too few of 
them left. 





Baby Sitter, Betty 
From page 9 


had meant when she said the mothers might 
think she was a little too young for baby- 
sitting. How she wished Mrs. Marchant had 
not called her! How she wished she could 
race off home and leave the baby with his 
mother! How she wished she had waited 
longer to ask for a job! But she was involved 
now, and she wouldn’t let Mrs. Marchant 
down. 

Betty was not the only one who was up- 
set. Mr. Marchant was just about ready to 
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call the dinner off. Mrs. Marchant was al- 
most in tears. 

Finally, Betty walked into another room 
with Bobby until his parents had slipped out 
the front door to the car. 

“Now I'm really on the spot,” she told 
herself comfortlessly. The baby screamed 
and yelled. She hoped he would exhaust 
himself, but he was strong and husky and 
still had plenty of “cry” left in him. 


Then Betty thought to pray. It was i 
portant to do well on her first assignmel 


and so she asked God to help her know 
what to do. It wouldn’t be time for Bobby’s 
bottle for at least another hour. She was 
tired of walking back and forth with him 
without getting results. He was so heavy, 
her arms were aching. Ah! The rocker! 
Why hadn’t she thought of that before? 

She collapsed into its comfort and began 
to rock and rock. As she rocked, the chair 
creaked to the rhythm of a song her mother 
had taught her when she was just a little 
girl. It was a lilting tune, and even though 
many of the lines had a sameness to them, 
it was beautiful and soothing. 

“Sail, bonny boat, like a bird on the wing, 

Over the seas to Skye; 
Carry the man that’s born to be king 
Over the seas to Skye...” 

Her voice was sweet and soft as it went 
on and on, the rocker keeping faithful time. 

In a few minutes Bobby calmed down 
and listened. What he heard pleased him 
greatly. He relaxed and snuggled closer. 
For a little while he eyed Betty cautiously. 
Then he smiled at her. After a few minutes 
his eyelids began to droop. His eyes would 
open a moment, then close. Finally he was 
breathing evenly, and his face was rosy and 
peaceful. 

Betty laid him gently in his crib the way 
Mrs. Marchant had shown her. She pulled 
the soft covers up around his warm, chubby 
little body. She waited a minute to see 
whether he would stir. He was “dead to the 
world.” 


As she tiptoed out of the room she wished 3 
e 


Mrs. Marchant could know that he had gon 
to sleep so soon and that everything was as 
it should be. She knew how upset she had 
been, and she was sure she could not be en- 
joying her special evening out. 

Then an idea came to her. Why not 
phone Mrs. Marchant at the number she 
had left in case an emergency should arise? 
Yes, why not? 


a 








The phone rang and Mrs. Marchant was 
summoned to answer. At first she was 
alarmed when she heard Betty’s voice, but 
Betty said, “I was sorry your evening started 
off so badly, so I just had to let you know 
that Bobby is sleeping soundly. I sang to 
him, and he loved it.” 

Mrs. Marchant was pleased that Betty 

; had called. “It was the most thoughtful 

ing you could have done, Betty,” she said. 

7 When she returned home, Bobby was still 

asleep. Mr. Marchant gave Betty fifty cents 
more than her wages. 

“That is because we appreciate your 
thoughtfulness so much, Betty. We hope you 
; will come next time we need a baby sitter.” 

As Betty ran into her house after Mr. 
Marchant took her home, she was ever so 
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happy, for she felt her little prayer to God 
; had made her evening successful. And from 
then on, Mrs. Marchant saw to it that Betty 
was well recommended to everyone she 


knew who needed a baby sitter. “She is such 
' a thoughtful girl,” was Mrs. Marchant’s 
usual recommendation. 





The Dog Paid the Price 
From page 5 


what was causing the collie pain. Wisely, 
he did not try to pull the wire out, but find- 
ing a stick nearby, he tried to knock the 
wire away. Try as he did, it was no use. The 
wire seemed to be fastened to the dog’s 
tongue and teeth as if it were glued. Two 
hundred and twenty volts were going 
through the brave dog’s body, and the shock 
to his twelve-year-old heart was more than 
it could stand. He did not cry long, for as 
Terry watched, he lapsed into unconscious- 
ness, fell to the ground, and lay still. 

As fast as his legs could carry him, Terry 
raced with Wilma down the hill, across the 
valley, and up the slope to the other side. 
Bursting into his house, he called loudly to 
his mother. 

“Mamma, Mamma, come quick! King’s 
dead!” 

“Why, what's happened?” 

“I don’t know, but he has a wire in his 
mouth and I couldn’t get it out.” 

Letting Terry take her by the hand, 
mother went with him up the hill to where 
King lay still with the wire between his 
teeth. Seeing there was nothing she could 


do to help, she went on up to the school 
and called her husband and Mr. Venter. 
They came down, turned off the electric 
current, and only then could they get the 
wire out of King’s mouth. 

It was a sad day for Terry. Mr. Houck got 
a shovel, and right there at the spot where 
he fell, King was buried. Tears streamed 
down Terry's face. But he was not the 
only mourner. The whole school family was 
shocked and saddened to hear of the death, 
for King had been a friend to everyone. 

There were some very serious after- 
thoughts. Those of us who live at Helder- 
berg feel that King did not die in vain. His 
death probably saved the life of some child. 
Terry's mommy and daddy, and Jennifer's 
parents, and all the mothers and fathers of 
the other children in that row of houses 
shudder when they think of the tragedy 
that would have happened if one of their 
boys or girls had taken that path with its 
deadly wire hiding in the grass. Even now, 
months afterward as they walk up and down 
that path going to the school, they glance 
at the little mound that marks the spor 
where the faithful dog lies buried. And 
they feel a deep gratitude; first to God for 
protecting the lives of the children, and 
second to King, who gave his life that 
they might be saved. Somehow I feel that if 
it were possible to talk to King about the 
tragedy that took his life, he would say, “I 
have no regrets.” 





The Impassable Path 
From page 8 


make Lee forget what mother had told us. 
He didn’t say a word, but turned around 
and started climbing again. 

The first thirty yards were easy, but sud- 
denly the trail became very narrow. I 
hugged the wall as I climbed. Once I looked 
over the edge, but it made my stomach feel 
so light that I tried not to look again. 

Lee was about twenty feet ahead of me. 
He was about to cross a wider place in the 
trail when suddenly I noticed that the sec- 
tion of rock he was standing on was slowly 
crumbling away. I tried to warn him, but 
the roar of falling stones drowned out my 
yell. 

I tightened my hold on the rock I was 
clinging to, and shuddered. I was sure Lee 
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had fallen, and all kinds of horrible pictures 
flashed through my mind. Finally I got con- 
trol of my shaking limbs, and glancing up, I 
saw that Lee was still hanging on with his 
hands. His feet were dangling without any 
support, and he was trying frantically to get 
a foothold on the sheer wall. 

I saw a little tree above Lee’s head, and 
relief flooded my heart. “Can’t you grab 
that little pine?” I yelled. 

“I—I can’t reach it; it’s too far up! Hurry 
and do something or I'll fall!” He was almost 
crying. 

I saw only one chance. Fearfully I made 
my way up the path until I could reach the 
ledge where the little tree was growing. I 
felt around for a handhold; after a few sec- 
onds that seemed like hours I found one. 
Something seemed to give me a boost, and 
I was on the ledge. I wormed my way out to 
where the tree was and pushed the top of it 
down for Lee to grasp. He pulled himself up 
on the ledge and we lay there for a while, 
white and exhausted. 

Nothing was said; we were both thinking 
of how close Lee had come to falling. Fi- 
nally he broke the silence. “Dave,” he said, 
“I’m going to thank Jesus right now for tak- 
ing care of us even if we did climb where 
we weren't supposed to.” 

That night I lay in bed thinking of the 
verses mother had read from the Psalms— 
“they shall bear thee up in their hands, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone.” Jesus 
certainly had kept His promise. 


Gary, the Griper 
From page 3 


would last and wished there were some 
pills that would get Gary over it faster. Her 
thoughts were interrupted by the banging 
of a bedroom door, and she knew Gary was 
ready to leave for school. 

“Gary, here’s your lunch, dear, and don’t 
forget your glasses,” she said. Every morn- 
ing he tried to leave without the glasses. 

“Oh, I don’t need them,” he growled. 
“They bother my eyes.” 

Mother wished Gary were as persistent 
about forming some good habits as he was 
about resisting them. “I wish you didn’t 
have to wear them, son,” she said now, “but 
the doctor says you must. If you are faithful 
about wearing them, maybe you won't al- 
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ways need them. That’s something to look 
forward to, isn’t it?” and mother smiled up 
at Gary, hoping he would see the brighter 
side of life. 

As soon as Gary arrived home from 
school, the griping began again. “Mr. Donn 
sure piles on the assignments. He doesn’t 
want us to have any time to ourselves!” 
Mother noted though that the assignments 
didn’t keep Gary from working on hj 
model car or reading some storybooks. 
assured her that his report card would prove 
what fine work he was doing, but mother 
had her doubts. You can’t get good grades if 
you don’t study. “First things first,” she told 
Gary, but he seemed unimpressed. 

Then there was the matter of the clarinet 
lessons. It had been left up to Gary to de- 
cide whether he wanted to take lessons this 
year. Trying to make the boy practice was 
too much for mother. If Gary wanted les- 
sons he would have to practice each morn- 
ing without having to be talked into it every 
time. The thought of being in the school 
band had been a real incentive to him, and 
he had decided to learn clarinet. You would 
have thought that would have ended the 
griping, but it didn’t. Soon Gary decided he 
would rather take trumpet. But dad stepped 
in and put a stop to this. 

“Listen to me, son,” he said firmly. “When 
you wanted an instrument a couple of years 
ago, the band teacher told you that the scar 
on your lip would keep you from being a 
good trumpet player, so you chose clarinet. 
Now you have this expensive instrument, 
and you haven’t mastered it yet. What kind 
of fellow are you? A quitter? Someday when 
you have truly learned your clarinet, if you 
still want to change, you can try a trumpet. 
I want to hear no more complaints, but a lot 
more serious practicing.” When dad talked 
like that there was nothing else to say. That 
was that. 

Then to mother’s dismay, she discovered 
that Gary was not only griping and com- 
plaining at home, he was spreading his in- 
fluence outside the family. Gary was big for 
his age, only four inches short of six feet, 
and was much admired by his shorter school- 
mates. He seemed especially superior be- 
cause of the deep voice he had recently 
acquired. Mother tried to explain how he 
appeared to his schoolmates, but Gary either 
did not believe her or didn’t care. Mother’s 
words were apparently wasted. 

Gary’s parents prayed long and earnestly 








about their son’s negative attitude. They 
realized that if Gary did not get control of 
the terrible habit while he was young, it 
would be almost impossible for him to con- 
quer it when he grew older. They asked for 
wisdom and guidance to direct his young 
life, and they felt certain that God would 
help them, though they knew not how. 
One Sabbath morning as they were pre- 
paring to leave for Sabbath school Gary 
ked, “May I invite Danny home for din- 


a @:: today? I haven’t had him over for a long 





time.” 

“Yes, you may ask him, but I think I 
heard his mother say he was going to 
Chuck’s house today.” 

Gary scowled. “Nobody ever comes here 
any more, and nobody has asked me to 
their home for a long time, either. I don’t 
see why we aren’t more sociable.” 

Mother looked thoughtfully at him as she 
pulled on her gloves. “Son,” she said slowly, 
“do you suppose your constant complaining 
is as tiresome to other people as it is to us? I 
have noticed that your friends invite one 
another to their homes, and they seem to 
have much more fun doing things than you 
do. What's the trouble, Gary, do you know?” 

Gary slipped from mother’s hands and 
looked away from her sad face. “She’s al- 
ways nagging me,” he thought impatiently. 
Nevertheless, as he walked to Sabbath school 
he pondered the conversation. Perhaps 
mother was right. He had noticed the boys’ 
unfriendliness. It had caused him to be 
even more sarcastic than usual. Of course, 
there were some boys who seemed to enjoy 
his “superior” remarks, but as Gary thought 
of who they were, he realized that they were 
not the boys who took part in prayer bands, 
or the ones who studied hard. The boys he 
really wanted for friends were too busy mak- 
ing progress with their schoolwork and 
hobbies to listen to his complaints. 

As Gary entered the door of his Sabbath 
school room, he heard Joe remark, “Mr. 
Norton asked me to play my horn for spe- 
cial music, but I didn’t bring it. I have to 
practice enough for my lesson without 
practicing extra for Sabbath school. Isn’t 
that right, Gary? I bet you wouldn't play 
your clarinet either, would you?” 

“I probably wouldn’t have done it last 
week, but I will from now on,” came Gary’s 
unexpected reply. Joe’s eyes widened in 
surprise, but before he could say anything, 
the teacher was announcing the opening 





Angel Services in New Testament 
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28. Rev. 14:6 Angels herald the gospel 
29. Luke 1:13 An angel announces John’s birth 
30. Luke 1:28 Gabriel visits Mary 
31. Acts 1:10, 11 Two angels announce His coming 
June 

1. John 20:12 Two angels inform Mary 

2. Matt. 28:2 An angel rolls back the stone 

3. Acts 12:7 Visits Peter in prison 








song. And mother and father, singing the 
opening hymn in their Sabbath school up- 
stairs, were unaware of the fact that Gary's 
eyes had been opened and that his name 
had changed from Gary the Griper to Gary 
the Glad Helper. 





A Home Is Not Always a Home 
From page 14 


When Kathy’s hunger was satisfied she 
took time to look about her. Everything was 
so clean and whitely shining. But how dif- 
ferent was the almost sterile, cold, formal 
atmosphere from what she was used to! She 
sighed and longed for her own living room 
—she even wanted to see the worn carpet. 
How Kathy loved her home—but she had 
never fully appreciated it before now! 

Everybody bowed their heads and Mrs. 
Braden rose and said a prayer and a short 
benediction. Again, how different from 
home, where dad and mother and Kathy 
took turns reading from the Bible and dis- 
cussing the things they all wondered about. 
There was a great warmth about their shared 
prayer hour. Remembering it made Kathy’s 
heart fill with a homesickness she had never 
known before. 

The girls rose, picked up their bowls and 
glasses, and marched to the kitchen. 

“I’m not on the dish-washing crew to- 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General conteron 


Lesson theme for the second quarter: "They Followed the Lord" (Stories of Conversions) 


X—A Queen's Treasurer 


Becomes a Missionary 


(June 3) 


Memory VeRsE: “And they went down both 
into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and 
he baptized him” (Acts 8:38). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how the Ethiopian accepted 
the gospel in Acts 8:26-38. Read the memory 
verse a few times. Be sure to repeat it each 
day. 


SUNDAY 


A Searcher for Truth 
Open your Bible to Acts 8. 


It was after the events of the crucifixion and 
the resurrection that a man of noble appearance 
was being driven in his chariot from the city 
of Jerusalem, where he had gone to worship in 
the Temple. Find out by reading verse 27 where 
this man came from, and what position he oc- 
cupied in his country. 

He was concentrating on something that he 
was reading as he was being driven southward 
along the highway. Look in verse 28 and see 
what he was reading. (‘‘Esaias” is another way 
of spelling “Isaiah.”’) 

But he could not understand what he was 
reading. How he wished that he could find some- 
one to explain it to him. 

Although he did not know it, help was already 
on the way. The Holy Spirit was arranging for 
someone to enlighten this searcher for truth. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 107, par. 3 

THINK how angels attend those who are 
earnestly seeking to know the truth, 
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Pray that the angels may be by your side as 
you try to understand the Scriptures. 


MONDAY 
Philip is Sent to Meet the Truth-seeker 
Open your Bible to Acts 8. 


Philip, who was one of the seven deacons who 
had been ordained to take care of the believers 
and help the apostles, was in Samaria. A great 
interest in the gospel of Christ had been aroused 
in this province, largely as a result of Christ’s 
interview with the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s 
well. There was so much interest, in fact, that 
Philip found it necessary to send a message to 
Jerusalem asking for someone to come and help 
him. 

While he was in the midst of this work of 
teaching the gospel to those who wanted to 
hear it, an angel appeared to him. Read verse 
26 and find what the angel told Philip to do. 

Philip might have thought this a very strange 
thing to do, but he did not question the com- 
mand, nor did he hesitate. He set off immediately 
for the road that went south from Jerusalem to 
Gaza. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 107, pars. 1, 2 


THINK how willingly and quickly Philip obeyed 
the call of God. 


Pray to be as willing and swift to obey as he 
was. 
TUESDAY 
A Bible Study in a Chariot 
Open your Bible to Acts 8. 
In verse 30 find how Philip opened the con- 








versation with the Ethiopian when he joined 
him on the Gaza road. 

“How can I except some man should guide 
me?” was the Ethiopian’s reply. 

Something told him that here was the man 
who could answer all the questions in his mind 
about the Scripture passage that he had been 
puzzling over. Look in verse 31 and see what he 
invited Philip to do. 

When Philip had taken his place in the chariot 
the Ethiopian showed him the passage he was 
reading which had perplexed him so much. 
Read this passage, in verses 32 and 33. 

The Ethiopian was wondering whom the 
prophet referred to. He asked Philip whether 
Isaiah was writing of his own sufferings, or of 
someone else’s. Philip was able to explain to 
him how the prophecy referred to the Messiah 
and His sufferings for our sins. 

It appears that this eunuch was a convert to 
the Jewish faith and that he had come to Jerusa- 
lem to worship at the Temple. Converts to 
Judaism from many different nationalities came 
to Jerusalem for this purpose from time to time. 
Acts 2:10 mentions the many different national- 
ities that were present at Pentecost. 

“The eunuch had come to Jerusalem in search 
of a blessing, but before he reaches home he is 
to receive one that surpasses all his expecta- 
tions."—-The SDA Bible Commentary, on Acts 
8:27. 

“During his sojourn in Jerusalem the eunuch 
had probably heard of Jesus’ teaching. The 
work of the disciples had attracted the attention 
of the entire city. ... But many of the discus- 
sions he had heard undoubtedly classified Jesus 
as an impostor, and it is very unlikely that he 
would have seen Isaiah 53 in the light of the 
apostles’ preaching.”—The SDA Bible Commen- 
tary, on Acts 8:35. 

However, in the light of what Philip told 
him of this Man from Galilee, the passage in 
Isaiah was perfectly clear. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 107, par. 4; p. 108, par. 1. 


TuHInK how everything that had puzzled the 
Ethiopian fitted together when Philip explained 
it to him. 


Pray that you may accept the Bible as true 





even if parts of it puzzle you, knowing that in 
time you will see its meaning. 


WEDNESDAY 
Baptism by the Highway 
Open your Bible to Acts 8. 


The Ethiopian was thrilled as he thought of 
what Jesus had done for him, and how exactly 
the prophecy written hundreds of years earlier 
had come true. He was ready to become a fol- 
lower of the Messiah. Even the thought of what 
it might mean to him in the high position he 
held as treasurer to the queen of Ethiopia did 
not stand in his way. The most important thing 
for him was to be a follower of Christ and give 
his witness among his own people. 

He felt that he would like to be baptized, to 
show that he was burying the old man of sin 
and rising to new life in Christ. And right there 
beside the highway was water—just what they 
needed for the rite! Look in verse 36 and see 
what he asked Philip. 

Yes, the Ethiopian had what was needful—he 
had a firm belief in Jesus as the Saviour. The 
water was there, and nothing stood in the way. 
He commanded his servants to halt the chariot. 
Read about the baptism in verses 37 and 38. 

The next verse tells of their coming “up out 
of the water.” So it must have been baptism by 
immersion and not a mere sprinkling or pour- 
ing on of water. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 108, pars, 2, 3. 

THINK how readily the Ethiopian accepted 
the gospel of Christ. 

Pray to be honest and humble and ready to 
follow the Lord whatever the price. 


THURSDAY 


Willing to Witness Anywhere 

Open your Bible to Acts 8. 

We are told that the Ethiopian represents a 
large class of people who are wanting to learn 
the truth and follow the Lord Jesus and take 
up the challenge of the cross. There are many 
of them in the world and in other churches. 

The Lord is looking for willing messengers 


“Do you understand what you are reading?” Philip asked. 
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to go out and find honest people, just as Philip 
showed himself willing to leave his home in 
Samaria and go out to study with and baptize 
the Ethiopian. Although the angel who directed 
Philip to the Ethiopian could easily have given 
the Bible study himself, God did not ask him 
to do this. He wanted to work through a human 
agent. So today he is looking for men and 
women and for boys and girls to do the work 
of saving souls. 

No doubt the Ethiopian returned to his 
country to be a witness to the saving power of 
Christ, for his heart was full of what he had 
just learned. What do we read about him when 
Philip left him? Read verse 39, last part. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 109. 

Tuink! Are you a willing messenger for the 

rd? 


Pray to pass on to others the good news of 
salvation that you have learned. 


FRIDAY 


Take a Bible map illustrating the Acts and 
Epistles and trace Philip’s missionary journey, 
starting at Jerusalem, going to Samaria, then to 
the Gaza road and then to the coast. 

What do we learn in this lesson about— 

Missionary volunteering? 

The work of angels? 

Giving Bible studies? 

How prophecy is fulfilled? 

How to get ready for baptism? 

How the rite of baptism is conducted? 

Review the memory verse. 


HOW DO YOU MEASURE UP? 


The Sabbath School goals call for— 
faithful attendance 
daily study of the lesson 
regular offerings 





A Home Is Not Always a Home 
From page 19 


night,” Hazel said with a laugh, as they put 
their dishes on a long counter. “Lucky break, 
wasn't it?” 

As Kathy went out with Hazel and Margie 
a new thought came to her. There was dis- 
cipline here, but how vastly different from 
the loving discipline Kathy got at home, dis- 
cipline that meant someone loved her and 
cared enough to teach and guide her! The 
warm, personal guidance of loving parents. 
Oh, what a fool she’d been—to be so stub- 





born and selfish, to argue, and whine, and 
have to be driven to do duties and chores that 
helped to keep her home running smoothly 
and happily for all the family. 

“You're awfully quiet, Kathy,” Hazel re- 
marked. “What's the matter?” 

“I'm just thinking, Hazel. It’s so different 
here. Oh, Hazel, do you hate it terribly?” 
Kathy's eyes filled with tears as she whirled 
to face her friend. 

Hazel shook her head and said quietly, 
“No, Kathy, I don’t hate it here at all. Re- 
member, I grew up here. I was so tiny when 
mother brought us here the first time that I 
didn’t know or remember any place else. 
And this past year when we lived next door 
to you was like a vacation—excepting for 
the bad times. There were so many good 
times. Besides, mother promised us we'd not 
be here too long. So I just look forward to 
when mother and Harry and I will be to- 
gether again.” She sounded very determined 
and resolute. 

“Tl pray it'll be soon,” Kathy said hope- 
fully. 

“I hope and pray too that I'll go home 
again. You know, Kathy, they call this a 
‘Home,’ but it isn’t really a home!” 

Margie wanted to swing again, so the 
girls ran toward the swings. Later Kathy got 
to talk to Harry for a few minutes, but it 
wasn’t much fun. They were both stilted, ill 
at ease, and Kathy couldn’t seem to think of 
anything to say to him. 

Kathy started home before it got dark. 
Dusk was gathering at the edges of the day, 
pushing the sun out of the sky, pulling the 
shadows close about her from their hiding 
places. 

Kathy thought of Hazel’s words as she 
walked along—“But it isn’t really a home” 
—and she couldn’t have agreed more. 
Lucky, lucky me, she thought. To be going 
home! She broke into a run—suddenly she 
couldn’t get home fast enough! 
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ATTENTION! 


(AMI PASTORS and JUNIORS 


Here is a new set of natural-color films es- 
pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 
in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 
complete with syllabus and special songbook. 


Price, $59.50 


Tape narration also available. 13 tapes. 


Price, $58.50 


Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 


Price, $115.00 complete 
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1. The strong bend in the flamingo’s bill is unusual, 
but it is ideal for the bird’s method of feeding. The 
crosswise ridges and saw-tooth edges serve as a 
filter. 2. The bird holds its head upside down in the 
water, and while it works its mandibles, the rough- 











ened tongue sorts out the digestible food in the 
mud. 3. A row of flamingos on the beach will raise 
and dip their heads in unison with the waves as they 
come in, making another wave of pink above the blue. 
The food is swallowed when the heads are raised. 

















4. Flamingos usually feed in shallow water, two 
or three inches deep, but when necessary, their long 
legs and necks allow them to feed in much deeper 
water. 5. They prefer salt marshes or stagnant in- 
land lakes that are surrounded by evaporation rings 














showing they have a high concentration of salts. 
Few species of animal life are adapted to live in such 
salty water, but those that do are often very numer- 
ous because of little competition. 6. Some mollusks 
like these small spiral snails thrive in such places. 











7. As the flamingo feeds it keeps tramping in 
the mud and stirring it to bring up the snails and 
larvae of insects. 8. This trampling also starts the 
killifish jumping, and the smaller herons and egrets 
are often seen weaving in and out among the longer 
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are adapted to live on. 9. As the flamingo scoops 
up mud and dabbles it, water squirts out of the bill, 
and the gular sac near the throat is seen to puff in 
and out, indicating the great activity of the tongue. 








